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" Legitimae ioquisitionis vera norma est, nt nibil inveniator 
in Globo Materia^ qaod non habeat parallelnm, in Globo Chrys- 
tallino sive Intellectn. Hoc est, nt nihil venial in practica^ 
eajas non sit etiam doctrina aliqua et tbeoria." 

Db AUGMRNTIS. 

" Etiam dnbitabit qoispiam potias qnamobjiciet ; ntram nos de 
natarali tantnm Philosophia, an etiam de Scientiis reliqnis, Lo« 
glcis, Elhicis, Politicis, secundom viam nostram petficiendis ]o> 
qoamnr. At nos certe de nnivenia baec, qnse dicta sunt, intelli- 
gimos: atqne qaemadmodnm Toli^aris Loglca.qnae regit res per 
Sylloglsmnm, non taatom ad Nataralea, sed ad omnes Scientias 
pertinet; ilaet nostra, quae procedit per Indnctionem, omnia 
complectitar. Tam enim Historiam et Tabnias inyeniendi con- 
ficimos de Ira> M eta» et Yerecandia, et similibas, ac etiam de 
ezeroplis rernm Civillnm: nee minns de motibas mentalibas 
Memorise, Compositionis et Divisionis, Judicii, et reliqnoram ; 
qaam de Calido et Frigldo, ant Lnce, aat Yegetatione, ant 
simiiibas/' 

" Inqnisitio formamm sic procedit ; super natnram dalam 
primo facienda est comparentia ad intellectam omnium instan* 
tiarnm notamm, qnaein eadem natnra conTeniant, permaterias 
licet dissimillimas. Atque hnjasmodi collectio facienda est 
historice, absque contemplatione praefestina, aut subtililate 
aliqua majore/'— Novum Oroamum. 



SECTION I. 



GENERAL CAUSES. 



THE OLD CLERGYMAN. 

An old clergyman in the north of England was in- 
yited to dine with the Earl of Derby, at his noble 
castle in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. The old 
man dressed himself in his best suit, and adorned him- 
self in his largest and best-powdered wig. He arriTed 
at the castle about an hour before risiters usuaUy 
assemble, and, having waited some time alone in a laige 
room, which he could not enough admire, he ventured^ 
with some hesitation, to ask one of the servants, whether 
he might be permitted to see any of the rooms of this 
magnificent mansion. The servant, with that urbanity 
so characteristic of the servants of the nobility, said 
he would with pleasure attend him through the different 
apartments. The old man, wishing not to g^ve un- 
necessary trouble, said that, unless there was any im- 
propriety, he would venture alone through the ac^oining 
rooms, which would be quite sufficient gratification to 
him. The servant made his bow, and the old gentle- 
man proceeded. The clergyman cautiously opened the 
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dooR, and in rapture admired the lUfTermt noble 
apartments, siplendid in oriental graiuleur. At lengtt 
he arrived at a aniall but highly decorated r< 
was smronnded with sofa8 ; and in the midst of be 
floor there was a beautiful nUHaie pavement. Tlieie 
was a handsome silk rope auspcpded from the centre of 
the room, but the chandelier was missing. 
of nu importance to the old man ; he could not have 
been more delighted if he had been in the palac 
the enchanters. He pulled the rope, and was instaatly 
in a deluge of tfater. It vras the great ^ower bath foi 
the family. 

If any beedless boy should be disposed to laugh at 
the disagreeable situation of this old clergyman, a 
inclined to analiie the cause of hia laughter, he ma; 
find an agreeable sensation ai 
ness of his relative comfort in not being half-drowaed { 
and the conaciousnrss of superiority in not being w 
Mmple as the old man : and he will lind, also, tl 
agreeable sensation was sudden. ** Forasnuch 
Hobbes, " as the same thing is no more rid 
when it groweth stale or usual; whatever it I 
moveth laughter, it must be new and unexpected." 
Such laughter would, therefore, be o 
luddea agreeable sensation." 



The profeaor of music in the university is not 
likely to he so well acquainted with the dawid, ai 
with the harmony of sweet-sounds. A candidate fur a 
degree is always presented in a Latin address to the 
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yice-cfaancellor, in full senate, by the professor in the 
faculty in which the degree is to be conferred. It be- 
came the duty of the professor of music to present a 
candidate for the degree of doctor of music. Of Latin 
he knew not a word, and was half-inclined to resign his 
professorship : but upon being told that it was a mere 
form, and that he had only to repeat the words, which 
he would find in the book, he summoned courage, and 
resolved to meet the arduous duty. Tbe awful day 
arriyed, and the professor, with the book in his left- 
hand, and the candidate in his right, walked slowly up 
the senate-house. Arriyed at the yice-chancellor^s chair^ 
he made the usual obeisance ; and read in an audible 
yoice ; ^ Praesento tibi, domine yice-cancellar, hunc 
yirum yel hos viros; quern yel quos credo esse ido- 
neum yel idoneos ad intrandum in arte music^." 

This unexpected mitstake of the professor was, a« 
may be conceiyed, productiye of laughter. In this case 
there was a sudden agreeable sensation arising from the 
consciousness of the relatiye superiority of the audience 
to the professor. 

Taking these two instanf es as specimens of causes of 
laughter ; it will appear that there are two requisites 
for laughter : Jirsty suddenness ; and secondly y agree- 
' able sensation. The only difficulty, therefore, in dis- 
coyering the causes of any laughter, will be in tracing 
the nature of the agreeable sensation. 



B3 



SECTION II. 



OPINION OF SUPERIORITY. 



As some sudden agreeable sensations, instead of pro- 
ducing laughter, will produce tears, it may be deserring 
enquiry whether any and what particular sensatioiis 
have a peculiar aptness to excite laughter. 

I went last night to the Lyceum theatre to see the 
play of ** Jonathan in England.** Jonathan, an Ame- 
rican, just arrired with his negro servant in England, 
hearing a party of Englishmen, saying with rapture, 
** The liberties of England ;" exclaims, *' And our 
liberties are no less glorious, the liberties of America.** 
** The liberties of America !** echo the Englishmen, 
** Liberty all orer the world !** Jonathan in rapture, 
says, ** Do you want to buy a nigger ?** The house was 
in a conrulsion of laughter. Did not this arise from 
the sudden feeling of our superiority in the conscious- 
ness of our real liberties ? Would it hare produced 
laughter in America or in the West Indies ? 

In the year 1765, the important question with re- 
spect to the propriety of taxing America, as she was not 
represented in parliament, was discussed in the House 
of Commons. The debate occupied the attention of the 
house for three successive days, and called forth all the 
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abilities of the country : at the conclusion of the third 
debate, at three o^clock in the morning, Sir James Mar- 
riott, judge of the court of admiralty, rose. He said, 
*' That upon this important subject he could not con- 
scientiously give a silent rote, particularly as the ques- 
tion appeared to him during the whole argument to 
hare been entirely mistaken. The question discussed 
had been with respect to the propriety of taxing Ame- 
rica, as she was not represented ; whereas, in truth and 
in fact, America was represented : for upon our first 
landing in America, we took possession o€ that conti- 
nent as part and parcel of the manor of East Green- 
wich, in the county of Kent !'** 

This curious leg^ discovery produced such a oon- 
Tulsion of laughter, that the business of the house was 
interrupted for many minutes. Was not this a sudden 
ag^reeable sensation, arising from consciousness d supe- 
riority to the civilian ? 

It appears, therefore, that the sudden feeling of supe- 
riority is, in some cases, a cause of laughter. Hobbes 
supposes it to be the only cause. He says, << There is 
a passion that hath no name 3 but the sign of it is that 
distortion of the countenance, which we call < laughter,* 
which is always joy ; but what joy ? what we think, 
and wherein we triumph when we laugh, is not hitherto 
declared by any. That it consisteth in wit, or, as they 
call it in the jest, experience confuteth : for men lau^ 
at mischances and indecencies, wherein there lieth no 
wit nor jest at all. And forasmuch as the same thing 
is no more ridiculous when it groweth stale or usual, 
whatsoever it be that moveth laughter, it must be new 
and unexpected. Men laugh often (especially such as 
are greedy of applause, from every thing they do well'^ 
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at their own actions perfonned never so little beyond 
their own expectations^ as, also, at their own jests : 
and in this case it is manifest, that the passion of 
laughter proceedeth from a sudden conception of some 
ability in himself that laugheth. Also men laugh at 
the infirmities of others, by comparison wherewith their 
own abilities are set off and illustrated. Also men 
laugh at jests, the wit whereof always consisteth in the 
elegant discorering and conveying to our minds some 
absurdity of another : and in this case also the passion 
of laughter proceedeth from the sudden imagination of 
our own odds and eminency : for what else is the re- 
commending of ourselves to our own good opinion, by 
comparison with another man's infirmity or absurdity ? 
For when a jest is broken upon ourselves, or friends of 
whose dish<mour we participate, we never laugh thereat. 
I may therefore conclude, that the passion of laughter 
is nothing else but sudden glory arising from some sud- 
den conception of some eminency in ourselves, by com- 
parison with the infirmities of others, or with our own 
formerly : for men laugh at the follies of themselves past, 
when ihey come suddenly to remembrance, except they 
bring with them any present dishonour. It is no wcm- 
der, theref(»«, that men take heinously to be laughed 
at or derided, that is, triumphed over. Laughing 
without offence must be at absurdities and infirmities 
abstracted from persons, and when all the company may 
laugh together; for laughing at oneVself putteth all 
the rest into jealousy, and examination of themselves. 
Besides, it is vain glory and an argument of little 
worth to think the infirmity of another sufiicient matter 
for his triumph." 

Whether Hobbes is right in ascribing all laughter 
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to thb camp, I do not in this place strip to in- 
quire; I content mynclf with Kayinfi:, that this Hud- 
den feeling' of superiority is one cause (jf Inughtert 
and that it is one cause, appcan from inntanccH which 
oocnr every moment. 

This sudden feeling' of superiority may lie orca- 
rioned by yarioos causes, rif which ime rif the inost 
commoo is tiie feeling' of Kupcriority fmni the con- 
KiouaieM of dearer ideas crjmparrd with the comfiuion 
qfidetu in the object of the laughter. 

An Irish peasant, on a little rajnc^d poncy, was one 
day floundering' through one of the Ik^ m> crHnmon in 
hia coontry ; when the poor little animal in itii efKirts 
to make iti way, put its foot into the Htimip. ** Ah !** 
■aid tibe Irishman, ** if yciu get up too, its time for me 
to get down.** 

Tbeie is not a jest bwik which dfies mit alMiund with 
inrtances of this i^iecies. Such sm 

An Irishman purchased the "iixternth of a lf»tter\'- 
tickct, Ibr which he paid one pound ten shillings. It 
oune op a twenty pound prize, and he rrriTivcd one 
pound three shillings. *< It is well,"" he said, *^ ix\ no 
wone. If it had been a twenty thousand pounds, I 
iboiild hmTC been ruined.*^ 

Some years ago the buMness of the Cambridge 
stopped for a considerable time for want of 
■a, in conse<]uencc of the small pox being 
▼cry pteraleiit in the town of Cambrid^p, many of the 
pew amnmoiied on the jur^- had rrfused to attend. 
IW deik of the assize in the u»ual manner coiled over 
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John Thompson. — *< He has not had the small pox, 
my lord." 

Thomas Jachson. — ^ He has not had the small pox. 
• Richard Jennings. — ^ He has not had the small pox. 

Henry Jennings. — *< I have not had the small pox,' 
answered Henry. 

Nearly allied to the stupidity arising from confusion 
of ideas is, the total ignorance of subjects generaUg 
known. 

A woman in the country went for a pound of can- 
dles, when, to her g^reat astonishment and mortificaticMi, 
she was informed they had risen a penny in the pound 
since her last purchase of fhem. ^^ Why," says she, 
^ what can be the cause of such *a rise ?" ^ I can't 
tell," says the man, " but I believe His principally 
owing to the war." ^ What !" said the old woman, 
« do they fight by candlelight ?" 

A gentleman in the counhy reading a newspaper, 
his old housekeeper ventured to ask him, if there was 
any news ? *< TTie Duke of York's troops have sat 
down before Valenciennes," said he. ^ I am glad of it," 
rejoined the good woman, <'and I heartily hope it may 
rest them." 

An Irishman expressed a wish to go in a sedan 
chair. His wish was gratified, but the bottom of the 
diair was taken out, so that he was obliged to walk. 
After having walked him for some distance, his friend 
asked how he liked the chair. He answered, <* Very well 
indeed \ but, except for the name, it is very like walking." 
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A layman, nearly ibrty yean of af(e, had a liviuj^ 
ofiered to him if he csould obtain lioly orders. Ho was 
of A rery kfaid nature, but of a raoiit dull intellect. He 
entered himself at one of the colleg^es in Cambrid|^, 
but mathematics he could not comprehend. All attempts 
to beat them Into him were rain. Hie day of ex- 
amination arrived, and there wa.s not a questioa pro- 
poaedy to which he could gire a satisfactory answer. 
The examiners, who knew his motive for residing in the 
Unirenity, were rery anxious not to reject him. ** Let 
at,** nid Dr. Milner, in good nature, ^ ask him some 
question which he must understand, and that will lie 
ioffident.*' « Pray, sir,"" said Dr. Milner, « does the 
lun move round the earth, or the earth round the 
ran ?*^ The old student, lost in thought, after delibera^ 
tioD said, << sometimes one, and sometimes the other.** 

At one of Mr. Matthews* entertainments he describes 
a patient who was ordered by his physician to use the 
shower-bath, of which he had never before heard. When 
first he saw it, he said, <f I will not go into that machine, 
until I have got my umbrella.** 

Another qiecies of superiority is the sudden ele- 
vation from the depression of superior itif. Hiis species 
of elevation is easily understood. Hie distance between 
ourselves and any other person may obviously be 
diminished, either by raising ourselves or lowering our 
superiors. In the political world, we daily see this 
species of delight; there are levellers, who are ever 
most willing to drag down what is above them; but 
legard with jealousy, as the dreams of a visioaary, all 
plans to elevate the rank of their poorer brethren. 
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I was at school at the Charter-House : my master, 
the Rev. Dr. Berdmore, was a very pompous person- 
age. I can even now, at the age of sixty, scarcely 
direst myself of the awe which his presence inq[>ired : 
he wore a large long gown, a powdered wig like a 
bishop, and a three-cornered hat like a judge. When 
he entered the school, the boys, about one hundred and 
twenty in number, instantly rose on each side of the 
tdiool, up the middle of whidti he walked with g^real 
solemnity. Hie door was unexpectedly opened on a 
hfdyday, and the doctor entered ; we instantly arose ; 
he walked with great dignity between the two ranks. 
When he had reached his usual place, instead of sitting 
down, he turned round, and stood. Hiere was a dead 
silence ; we saw that some offence had been committed, 
and that he was in search of the offender, but who the 
culprit was, we knew not. He began his address, when 
a little Spaniel-dog happened to walk in, he looked 
first at the boys on one side, then at the other 3 but 
haying suddenly eqiied the doctor, he began the most 
Ti<dent barking I ever heard. If our lives had depended 
upon it, we could not hare refrained from laughter. 

Instances of M>lsmgfater occur occasionally in places 
where the audience is under any restrainiy as in courts 
of justice and places of worship. 

An Irishman being arraigned for fel<my, the clerk of 
the arraigns said, in his usual audible roice, — ^ How will 
you be tried?" << Byno one, an please your lordship,** 
said the prisoner. 

In an assault cause the counsel for the plaintiff in 
stating his case to the jury, said — ** The defendant, a 
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', a powerful athlctii' iiian." l^p ntM* a littlr 
and cried out, — ^ Me, powerful uthli'lie nuui." 



Soon after I wai called to the liar, I liap|Miied tn In* 
mflie criminal court at Cainbrid((e, when a priMHier 
WM pot upon hk trial on a diurgt* of having Ntolen 
from the dwelUng-house in which bin nuiHter, lui f»ld 
cAoer, lodged, a box containing twelve liuiidn'd 
He was a nervoiin and intercHting IfNikiiig 
and during a service of twenty yearn, until thin 
had borne an irreproachaltle cluiracter. 'Ilie 
«ld general was on his road frum the North to liinuloii : 
Ae box was entrusted to his care by a amntry Uuiker 
to be delivered at the bank in London. Tliewrvunt, iin 
he was accustomed, aecompanie<l his mantcr in tlie 
curiage ; they slept at Caxton in CnmbridgeMhin;. Hie 
boK was never seen from the time they entered the inn 
■ft Caxton. The prisoner when he was called, said ** I 
your lordship will have pity on me, and prut(H*t 

; I hare not any money to fee counsel. My master 
how faithfully I have served him for many 
years.** I instantly offered such services as I could render. 
After a long and very affecting trial he was found 
guilty. When tihe verdict was pronounced his master much 
agitated came forward : " I have," he said, ^ discharge<l 
iHiat I thought to be my duty to my king and country. 
I hope that mercy may be extended ; he has served me 
fiuHifully for nearly twenty years ; the poor man has 
a wife and family, who live in my village." He could 
not proceed. There was scarcely a person in court who 
was not in tears. I never saw an assembly so deeply 
afiected. The judge said, he would deliberate. Hie 
prisoner was remanded. 

c 
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The next trial was of a man who had stolen some 
fowls and ducks from a poor old woman who lived at 
Impington, a village in the neighbourhood. Hie woman 
swore to the ducks, which she produced in court. The 
(lender was sentenced to be whipped and imprisoned. 

Hie old servant who had been remanded was 
now ordered to be brought to the bar to receive 
his sentence. The judge said, << after having de- 
liberated upon the statement which has been made by 
your master, I am under the necessity of saying, 
that robbery by a servant is a crime which is never 
pardoned; you must not, therefore, be deceived by 
supposing that there are any hopes of mercy for yon. 
The sentence of the law, which it is my duty to pro- 
nounce, must be carried into effect. The law, which 
'yOu have violated, must take its course. The sentence 
of which law is, that you be taken from hence to the 
place from whence you came, and from thence to the 
place of execution.^* There was an awful silence in the 
court. Every duck in the old woman's basket instantly 
quacked as loudly as if food had been thrown to Ihem 
in the midst i^f^ pond. Hie whole court burst into 
laughter. •* 

Now the question is, what was the cause of this 
laughter ? That it was occasioned by the sudden inter- 
ruption of the fedings of the audience is indisputable. 
C^^ suddenness, and of the interruption, no doubt 
em be entertained. Hie feelings of tiie audience alone 
require consideration. 

Hie feelings of the audience, or rather their pre- 
dominant feelings, were caused by the distress of the 
prisoner and the solemnity of the proceeding. The 
distress of the prisoner was, to any penon of sensibility^ 
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of a painful nature ; the iiitemiption of tiuti fediiif wan 
therefi>re a relief an ag^reeable ■ensation. The 9udthm 
interruption of the lolemnitsr of tke proeeediofj^, by 
reducing the pompt of office, and pioportiooably de^ 
vating Ifae audience, wa« also a relief an agreeaMe 
sensation. It appears, therefore, that this laughter was 
occasioned b3r the sudden sensations of relief from paia 
and consciousness of superiority. 

Some years ago, when I was on the circuit, the judge 
in the midst of a trial, to the astonishment of us all, 
leaped up, and stood upon the bench on which he had 
been sitting. '^ Javelin man,** he called out with a 
loud voice, ** take away this dog, he has bit my leg.** 
The jarelin man imtantly arrived. He stooped down 
to take the dog, who growled tremendously. ** Please 
you, my lord, I dar*n*t toudi him,** said the javelin 
man. 

A man fell asleep in the gallery of the House of 
Commons. He awoke suddenly, and, in the midst of a 
qieech, he called out ^ Let*s have a song I** 

Such am instances in courts of justice: and in- 
stances, from the same cause, may be observed in places 
of worship. 

Upon the death of the rector of a parish ii^ the 
country, there was a dispute between two neighbouring 
clergymen, who diould officiate during the vacancy j a 
dispute which originated in the supposition that the 
temporary supply of the vacancy mig^t be a recom- 
mendation to the patron in the gift of the living. One 
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of the competitors was a very thin man *, his opponent 
was short and fat. The tall thin man, in order that he 
might secure the performance of the duty, took his seat 
in the reading desk at six o^clock in the morning, 
whidi was an effectual bar to his opponent, as the only 
mode of ascending the pulpit was through the reading- 
desk. When the communion service was concluded, 
the tall priest stripped off his surplice, and ascended 
solemnly up the pulpit-stairs. The litde man instantly 
arose upon a hassock in the pulpit, and said, <* Let us 
pray.*' He had been there all night. 

Lackington, in his life, says, ^ That reminds me of a 

fact which happened a few years since at W . As 

the good doctor, who was one of the most absent of 
living beings, and was extremely fond of music, was 
going one Sunday morning to the cathedral, he heard 
a woman crying * Mackerel, all alive, alive O !* And 
on his arrival at the dburch, he began the service as 
follows . — * When the wicked man tumeth away horn 
his wickedness, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive — alive OV These 
last words the diffioT proclaimed aloud, in the true 
tone of the fish woman, to the great sniprise of the 
congregation ; but the good man was so studious and 
absent, that he knew not what he had done.** 

I have a small hand-organ, and it is a custom of 
mine to play a psalm tune every morning after prayers. 
One of my boys removed the barrel of psalm tunes, and 
when the prayers were concluded, I unexpectedly struck 
up " Mony-musk .'* 



LAUGHTER 

FROM 

IGNORANCE AND INTELLIGENCE. 



As the sudden feeling of superiority is a cause of 
laughter, it will follow that this species of laughter 
may be occasioned either by ignorance imagining itself 
to be superior, as a child laughs at an adult, which is 
very common; or by intelligence knowing its real 
superiority, as an adult laughs at a child, which is 
relatively rare. " A fool,'* saith the Preacher, " lifleth 
up his voice in laughter ; but a wise man doth scarce 
smile a little." We read that Jesus wept ; we do not 
read that he laughed. 



LAUGHTER FROM IGNORANCE. 

When the king of Siam heard the Dutch ambassador 
jipeak of an aristocratical government, he burst into 
laughter at the idea of such absurdity. 

c 3 
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Children laugh at events, which, in a state of greater 
knowledge, are attended with anxiety and tears. When 
I was a boy, I saw a short fat man with a large wig 
riding <m a pony. The pony fell, and the old man 
rolled head over heels, and rose without his wig. I 
laughed immoderately. A surgeon would not have 
laughed ; his first emotion would have been the possi- 
bility of bodily injury ; nor would the man's wife have 
lauded ; nor would any one who had immediate fore- 
sight of the probable consequences of this accident. 

In an action for the infringement of a patent tried in 
Mardi, 1821, in the Court of Common Pleas, the 
question was, whether the plaintiff's mode of weaving 
canvass was or was not new. A witness stated, that ** so 
far from there being any thing new in the plaintiff's 
manner of doubling the thread, he could state with 
certainty it had been known and practised upwards at 
two thousand years." The court appeared quite amused 
at his knowledge of the ancient mode of thread- 
making j and the chief justice, quoting the verse, 



*' When Adam delved and Eve span/' 

appeared to expect that the witness could give some 
information of the method of spinning practised by our 
general mother. The counsel, by whom the witness was 
cross-examined, was extremely jocular, and professed 
himself to be desirous of learning the manner in which 
he had acquired his very particular knowledge of micfa 
high antiquity ; he answered, that he had examined the 
cerement of an Egyptian mummy, and found that the 
thread of which it was composed, and of which he pro- 
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duced a specimen, had been spun and twisted exactly 
in the manner described in the plaintiff's patent. 

In walking through a street in London, I saw a crowd 
of men, women, and diildren ; they were hooting and 
laughing at a wcnnan, who, looking neither to the right 
hand or to the left, passed through the midst, of them in 
perfect silence. Upon approaching her I saw that all 
this derision was caused by her dress ; which, equally 
unsuited to the weather, and to her apparent rank in 
life, was from head to foot entirely white. Her bonnet, 
her shawl, her rery shoes were white ; and though all 
that she wore seemed of the coarsest materials, it was 
perfectly clean. As I walked past her, I looked stead- 
fastly in her face. She was very thin and pale, of a 
pleasing countenance, and totally unmoved at the cla- 
mour around her. I have since learned her story. The 
young man to whom she was betrothed died on the 
bridal day, when she and her companions were 
dressed to go to church. S3ie lost her senses, and has 
ever since, to use her own words, been ** expecting her 
bridegroom." Neither insult nor privation of any kind 
can induce her to change her dress ; she is alike in- 
sensible of her bereavement by death, or of the lapse of 
time ; — " She is dressed for the bridal, and the bride- 
groom is at hand." 

An old man of the name of Guyot lived and died in 
the town of Marseilles ; he amassed a large fortune by 
the most laborious industry, and the severest habits of 
abstinence and privation. The populace pursued him, 
whenever he appeared, with hootings and execrations. 
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In his will there were found the foUowing words: — 
^ Having observed from my infancy that the poor 
of Marseilles are ill supplied with water, which can 
only be purchased at a great price, I have cheerfully 
laboured the whole of my life to procure for 
them this great blessing, and I direct that the whole 
of my property shall be laid out in building an aque- 
duct for their use." 

Towards the beginning of the last century, an actor* 
celebrated for mimicry was to have been employed by 
a comic author to take off the person, manner, and sin- 
gularly awkward delivery of the celebrated Dr. Wood- 
ward, who was intended to be introduced on the stage 
in a laughable character. The mimic dressed himself 
as a countrynuui, and waited on the doctcnr with a long 
catalogue of ailments, which, he said, afflicted his wife. 
The physician heard with amazement diseases and pains 
of the most opposite nature repeated and redoubled on 
the wretched patient. For since the actor^s greatest 
wish was to keep Dr. Woodward in his company as long 
as possible, that he might make the more observations 
on his gestures, he loaded lus poor imaginary spouse 
with every infirmity which had any probable chance of 
prolonging the interview. At length, having completely 
accomplished his enand, he drew from his purse a 
guinea, and with a bow and a scrape made an uncouth 
offer of it: — "Put up thy money, poor fellow," cried 
the doctor, <* put up thy money. Hiou hast need of all 
thy cash, and all thy patience too, with such a bundle 
of diseases tied to thy back." — The comedian returned 
to his employer, and related the whole conversation 
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with such true feeling of the physician** character diai 
the author was convulsed wiUi laughter. Bat his rap- 
tures were soon checked, when the mimic, tidd him witti 
an emphatic sensibility, that he would sooner die than 
ung^tefully prostitute his talents to the rendering such 
genuine humanity a public object of ridicule. The 
actor's name was Griffin ; and the part drawn for him 
was Dr. Foasile, in * Three Hours after Marriage.* 

Fuller, in his < Holy State,* says, ** their souls hare 
been the diapels of sanctity, whose bodies hare been 
the spitals of deformity. An emperor of Germany com- 
ing by chance on a Sunday into a church, found there a 
most mis-shapen priest, < pene portentum naturae,* inso- 
much as the emperor scorned and contemned him. But 
when he heard him read those words in the serrice» 
* For it is he that made us, and not we ourseWes,* the 
emperor checked his own proud thoughts, and made in- 
quiry into the quality and condition of the man, aad 
finding him on examination to be most learned and de- 
vout, he made him archbishop of Colen, which place he 
did excellently discharge.** 

This species of laughter from ignorance, did not 
eso^, and what did escape the vigilance of Shake 
speare, who, in his interview between Biron and RiMft- 
line in Love*8 Labour's host^ says — 

K08ALINB. 

Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Binm, 
Before I saw you ; and the worid*s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 
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Full of comparitoo* and wounding flouts, 

Wliidi you Qo all eatatet will execute 

Tliai lie wiliun tiie mercy of your wit : 

To weed Ihw wormwood from your fruitful brain. 

And tkerewithal to win me if you pleaae, 

(^Vitbout tbe wfaicfa I am not to be won). 

You shall this twelTemonth tenn from day to day. 

Visit the tpeecUeas skk, and still oonTene 

With groaning wretches ^ and your task shall be. 

With all the fierce endeavour of your wit. 

To enforce the pained impotent to smHe. 

BUtOM. 

To more wild laughter in the throat of death ? 
It cannot be, it is impossible : 
Miith cannot move a soul in agony. 

ROBALIirE. 

Mliy, that*s the way to choak a gibing spirit. 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace, 
\^liich shallow laughing hearers give to fools ; 
A jesCs prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it : then if sickly eait. 
Deaf M with the clamours of their own dear groans, 
Will hear your idle scorns ; continue then, 
And I will have you and that fault withal : 
But if they will not, throw away that spirit. 
And I shall find you empty of that fault, 
Right joyful of your reformation. 
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LAUGHTER FROM INTELLIGENCE. 

Sailors laugh at a landsman, who, at a slight 
motion of the boat, seize the side of it ; or when he 
thinks he shall die of sea-sickness. I olten see a smile 
upon the face of a most intelligent and benevolent 
physician, when his patient is erroneously conceiving 
himself to be in great danger. The unreasonable 
vexation of children is of the same nature. 

Upon this subject Hartley says : — " The most natural 
occasions of mirth and laughter in adults seem to be 
the little mistakes and follies of diildren, and the 
smaller inconveniences and improprieties, which happen 
in conversation, and the daily occurrences of life ; inas- 
much as these pleasures are, in great measure, occa- 
sioned, or at least supported, by the general pleasurable 
state, which our love and affection to our friends in 
general, and to children in particular, put the body 
and mind into. For this kind of mirth is always 
checked, where we have a dislike; also where the 
mistake or inconsistency rises beyond a certain limit ; 
for then it produces concern, confusion, and uneasiness.** 

Although this laughter from intelligence is, perhaps, 
the best species of laughter; it may, in general, be 
considered as a sig^ of want of sensibility. The distress 
of another ought not, surely, to be the cause of mirth. 

When the pious Bishop Latimer was tried there was 
the following dialogue : — 

The BUhop cf Lincoln. — No, Master Latimer, your 
talk is more like taunts than railing; but in that I 
have not read the book which you blame so mudi, nor 
know not of any such, I can say nothing therein. 
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The Bukop of Worcester. — Yes, my lord, the book 
IB open to be read, and is entitled to one, who is 
Bishop of Gloucester, whom I never knew, neither did 
at any time see him to my knowledge. 

With that the pec^le laughed, because the Bishop of 
Gloucester sat there in commission. 

I%e Bishop of Gloucester. — It is my book. 

2%« BU/hop of Worcester. ^VfdA it your's, my lord ? 
Indeed I knew not your lordship, neither ever did see 
you before, neither yet see you now through the 
brightness of the sun shining betwixt you and me. 

The audience laughed again ; and Latimer said to 
them, *< Why, my masters, this is no laughing matter ; 
I answer upon life and death, ' Woe unto you who 
laugh now, for ye shall weep bitteriy.* '' 

It is thus that Lord Bacon, when viewing the prepos- 
terous errors of the Aldiemists, says, in the true spirit 
of philosophy, — *^ If any mie should condescend to 
regard such things as are accounted rather curious 
than useful, and take a thorough view of the works 
c^ the AldiemistB or the followers cX natural magic, 
he might, perhaps, be at a difficulty which he should 
withhold, his tears or his laughter. For the alche- 
mist goes on with an eternal hope, and where his 
matters succeed not, la3rs the blame upon his own 
errors, and accuses himself as not having suffi- 
ciently undentood either the temis of his art or his 
author; whence he either barkens out for tradition and 
auricular whispers, or else fancies he made scmie mis- 
take as to the exact quantity of the ingredients or 
nicety of the experiment, and thus repeats the operation 
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without end. And if in the meantime among all the 
diances of experiments, he throws any which appear 
either new or useful, he feeds his mind with these, as so 
many earnests ; boasts and extols them aliove measure, 
and conceives great hopes of what is behind." 



®o<- 



DISTRESS 

WITH AND WITHOUT SYMPATHY. 



It seems, therefore, thai as we frequently laugh at 
distress with which, from ignorance or from intelligence, 
we do not syftipathize; this species of laughter is a 
sig^ of distress without sympathy, of deformity without 
pain. 

I went last week in the steam-hoat to Margate, 
there were between three and four hundred passengers. 
It blew a hurricane. I am satisfied ihat there were not 
fifty who were not in all the agonies o£ sea-sickness. 
Of this number there were three or four John Bulls, 
whose amusement consisted in asking the different 
sufferers whether they were hungry, and in violent 
laughing at the remonstrances which were made to 
their importunate and impertinent questions. If any 
of the sufferers had fallen overboard, the 1 aughter would 
not have existed : very different sensations would have 
been excited. Sea-sickness was to minds like these 
distress without sympathy J the chance of being drowned 
would have been distress with sympathy. 

Captain Usher presented to Mr. Kean, the celebrated 
tragedian, a young lion. I have seen the lion playful 
as a lamb caressing its master ; it grew to an enormous 
size. Mr. Kean being obliged to quit London to attend 
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his provincial engagements in different parts of England, 
was advised to send the lion to Exeter Change, where 
great care would be taken of it till his return. I hap« 
pened to be at his house on the day when the lion was 
removed^ he was put into a hackney-coach, and the 
keeper mounted behind . Hie coach had no sooner moved 
upon tJie ston^ than the lion, not accustomed to this 
rough motion, sprung on the front seat, and put his bead 
through the window ; the coachman immediately turned 
round to romoostrate with his fare, but meeting the lianas 
face, he jumped down from the box and ran away «• 
fast as he could. 

This is distress without sympathy. If the lion had 
seized the coachman, it would have been distress with 
sympathy. 

A clei^yman, between the age of fifty and sixty, 
who had been in deacon^s CHrders upwards of thirty 
years, applied to be admitted priest. *' I, as uaual,*^ said 
the chaplain, *' opened my Greek Testament at my 
favourite chapter in the 2 Corinthians, and desired my 
antiquated candidate to translate it. Never was Greek 
more exquisitely englished. I was so struck with the 
beauty of his style, that I resolved to indulge myself 
with another chapter: and, opening the Gospel of 
St. Luke, I begged him to translate as much or as little 
as he pleased of the third chapter. The old gentleman 
shut the book, and looking up at me, said ; *< I have 
been more than thirty years a ciurate in his lordship*s 
diocese : I have had a small piece of preferment offered 
to me : and having a wife and ten children, it is a g^at 
object to me . My good dame over-persuaded me to offer 
myself candidate for the priesthood, for which I am unfit, 
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for I have forgotten all my clagsics. Being told that you 
always examined in the Corinthians, I have for many 
months been committing the different chapters to my 
memory; but I did not know that you examined in 
Luke. I must throw myself upon your mercy for for- 
giveness, and will never again presume to make the 
attempt.'' The chaplain said, << I will report your 
excellent conduct for thirty years, and your sweet 
nature, to his lordship ; and I am satisfied that, in a 
few days, I shall have the pleasure of seeing you in 
possession of your preferment.'' 

It will appear upon a comparison of this anecdote 
with the candidate examined by Dr. Milner (see ante 
page 11) that whatever resemblance there may be 
between them, the candidate examined by Dr. Milner 
was so simple as either to deceive himself, or to imag^e 
that he could deceive the intelligence around him. 
This distress was without sympathy ; but the candidate 
for orders is, from his meekness and humility, in dis- 
tress with sympathy. 

Distress with sympathy, seldcmi, if ever, occasions 
laughter, but may be known by tears such as angels 
died, and acts such as angels perform. It is susceptible 
of an infinite variety of sensations and actions, from the 
lowest species of passive to the highest species of active 
benevolence; from the mere sympathetic spectator, 
who sighs for wretchedness, yet shuns the vrretched ; who 
pities with civility or a transient prayer, and passes on 
to him who is eyes to the blind and feet to the lame : 
who is a father to the poor, and the cause that he 
knows not, searches out. 

It is thus that the impressions made by human 
events, whether really occurring or represented in a 
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writing or picture, depend chiefly upon the knowledge 
and sensibility of the mind on which they operate. 
The same curcumstance will make one person laugh, 
which shall render another serious; as the laughter 
excited in any person may, by afterthought, be corrected, 
and produce a totally different train of feeling. 

A few instances will easily explain this truth. 

A large crowd of people were hooting and laughing 
at a man who had done some act with which they were 
displeased — ** Nay,'* said an aged woman, ^ he is some 
body^s bairn.'* Such are the different views which 
different spectators take of the same subject ; sudi m 
the feeling of maternal k>ve, of whidi there is to me 
always an affecting image in Hogarth^s fifth plate of 
Industry and Idleness, whare an aged w<nnan clings 
with the fondness of hope not quite extinguished to her 
vice-hardened child, whom she is accompanying to the 
ship destined to bear him away from his native 8oi^; in 
whose shocking face every trace of the human counte- 
nance seems obliterated, and a brute beast^s to be left 
instead, shocking and repulsive to all but her who 
watched over it in its cradle before it was so sadly 
altered.* 

The learned, the judicious^ the pious Boeifaaave 
relates that he never saw a criminal dragged to 
execution without asking himself, < Who knows iriiether 
this man is not less culpaUe than me ?* On the days 
when the prisons of this city are emptied into the grave, 
let every ^ect|i»r of the dreadful procession put tiic 
same question to his own heart. Few among those that 

*C.L. 

d3 
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cniwd in thoiimndi to tlie legal uuMJcre , and look 
with carrleMiicaii, perhaps with frimnph, on &e ntaaoat 
rxurrrbation uf human miwiy, would tbcn be able 
to rHum withont horror and dejectioo; for who can 
ftmfmtulate hinuelf upon a life paned widboiit some 
Aft mon* ttiiNchicrous to the peace or proqierity of 
uUim than the theft of a piece of money.* 



In the HarhVs Funeral^ by Hogaitfa, ihe 
(Hi)ploy«»d charaetem, on a superficial inspection, provoke 
Im laiifhttr^ but when we have sacrificed the fint 
MnutluiM lu levity, a very difierent frame of mind 
mnrmHliii w the painter has lost half his puipoae. I 
\iwypf lm»k nt tliat wonderful assemblage of depraved 
hi»ln|tH whci| without a grain of reverence or pity in 
iKf^lr |H^vtMrtfHl minds, are performing the sacred ex- 
t0H<H« tvf duly to the relics of their departed partner in 
AUly, hut I am as much moved to sympathy from the 
VDry want of It in them, as I should be by the finest 
r»pfiMentaUon of a virtuous death-bed surrounded by 
real muumem, pious children, weeping friends — perhaps 
more by the very contrast. What reflections does it 
not awake of the dreadful heartless state in which the 
creature (a female too) must have lived, who in death 
wants the accompaniments of one genuine tear ! That 
wretch who is removing the lid of the coffin to gaze 
upon the corpse with a face which imlicated a perfect 
negation of all goodness or womanhood — the hypocrite 
parson and his demure partner — all the fiendidi group 
— ^to a thoughtful mind present a moral emblem more 
affecting than if the poor friendless carcass bad been 
depicted as thrown out to the woods, where wolves had 

* Dr. Johnson. 
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agisted at its obsequies, itself Aimisliing forth its own 
funeral banquet.* 

In the same spirit Sir Thomas Brown says — ** At the 
sight of a cross or crucifix I can dispense with my bat, 
but scarce with the thought or memory of my Saviour : 
I cannot laugh at, but rather pity the fruitless joumejrs 
ci pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condition of friars j 
for though misplaced in circumstances, there is some- 
thing in it of devotion. I could never hear the Ave- 
Mary bell without an elevation ; or think it a sufficient 
warrant, because they erred in one circumstance, foe me 
to err in all, that is in silence and dumb contempt; whilst 
therefore they directed their devotions to her, I offered 
mine to God, and rectified the errors of their prayers, 
by rightly ordering mine own. At a solemn procession, 
I have wept abundantly, while my consorts, blind with 
opposition and prejudice, have fallen into an excess of 
scorn and laughter ."f 

And in the same spirit he says — << I own there is a 
general beauty in the works of God, and therefore no 
deformity in any kind of sp«cies of creature whatso- 
ever. I cannot tell by what logic we call a toad, a bear, 
or an elephant ugly, they being created in those out- 
ward diapes and figures which best express the acticHis 
of their inward forms ; and having passed th'at general 
visitation of God, who saw that all that he had made 
was good i that is, conformable to his will, which abhors 
deformity, and is the rule of order and beauty : there is 
no deformity but in monstrosity, wherein, notwithstand- 
ing, there is a kind of beauty ; Nature so ingeniously 
contriving the irreg^ular parts, as they become sometimes 
more remarkable than the principal fabric .^^ 

• Reflector. f C. L. 



SECTION III. 



SOLUTION OF THE CONTINUITY OF 
UNPLEASANT SENSATION. 



A SAILOR dropped out of the nuun-top of a man-of 
war, and af%er in some degree breaking his fadl by 
catching at the rigging, fell on the lieutenanf s head, 
and knocked him down on the quarter-deck. The sai« 
lor jumped up, as did the lieutenant — *^ You rascal,*^ 
said the lieutenant, '^ where did you come from?** 
*< From the north of Ireland, an^ please your honour,^ 
answered the sailor. 

I was invited to attend the funeral of Professor 
Poison : as is usual 1 suppose on those occasions, all the 
party were assembled before we were summoned to at- 
tend the procession. We followed his sister to the ad- 
joining room, in which upon tressels we saw the coffin 
covered with black cloth. There was a square plate 
with an inscription of the professor^s age : I was the last 
of the party. I had seen much of the professor within 
the month prior to his deatl^and was with him the day 
before he died. Standing by his coffin, I thought of his 
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jokes and his jibes, which did not desert him in his in- 
tervals from pain : his extraordinary genius, his misfor • 
tunes, crowded upon me. I was lost in deep thought. My 
hand was upon the coffin : I found, to my astonishment, 
that I was quite alone. I heard, or thought I heard, a 
noise. Listening, I saw a little spruce man rubbing hi§ 
hands : — << Is not it a beautiful plate ?** he said. 

Six men were a few months ago executed at the CNd 
Bailey. By the fall of the platform the ropes suddenly 
broke and the malefactors fell. There was an instant 
laugh amongst the spectators. 

In these instances there was a sudden interruption 
to painful feeling, which I assume to be a cause of 
pleasure. Let any person who doubts this, think for a 
moment of the ease after a tooth is extracted, or of a 
patient when the knife stops in a surgical operation. 

*^ II y a," says Bentham, ^ des plaUirs fond4» sur 
des peines. LorsqiCon souffert, la cettation ou la 
diminution de la douleur est un plaisity et gauvent 
treS'Vifon pent les appeller < Plaisirs du Soulagement, 
ou de la delivrance.' " 

So bishop Taylor says, — " The world does not minis- 
ter, does not feel a grater pleasure than to be newly de- 
livered from the racks of the gratings of the stone, and 
the torments and convulsions of a ^arp cholic ; and no 
organs, no harp, no lute can sound out the praises of the 
Almighty Father so spritefully, as the man that rises 
from his bed of sorrows, and considers what an excellent 
difference he feels from the groans and intolerable 
accents of yesterday." And Gray, who was a great ad- 
mirer of Bishop Taylor, says almost in the same words ; — 
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'* See the wretch, that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain. 
At length regain his vigour lost. 
And breathe and walk again. 
The meanest floweret of the vale. 
The simplest note that swells the gale» 
The common sun, the air, the skies 
To him are opening paradise.^ 



HOBBES' THEORY. 

Whether the laughter so conmion in cases of this 
nature ever exists, unless united with the pleasure at- 
tendant upon the consciousness of superiority, is, per- 
haps, doubtfid. In the case of the breaking of the ropes 
when the six malefactors were executed, the sudden in- 
terruption of painful feeling was accompanied by a sort 
of defiance to the process of law : and, in the case of the 
sailor, the dignity of the lieutenant is in a moment 
lowered by the unexpected answer. And the under- 
taker at Professor Porson^s funeral exhibited the vanity 
of all the paraphernalia of grief. It seems, therefore, that 
in all these instances, Hobbes^ hypothesis, thatlaughter is 
ever a sign of conscious superiority, is not impugned : 
but, although in these and such instances, ingenuity may 
discover, as a remote cause, one of the ingredients of 
this laughter, which Hobbes supposes to be its conamon 
attendant; the proximate cause seems to be the joy 
which accompanies the interruption of the previous 
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state of feeling, the unmixed, unadulterated pleasure 
from the removal of previous sensations. 

In the instances whidi occur in courts oi justice, 
when all the audience except the judges are in a state 
of relatire inferiority, the interruption of restraint is 
accompanied by depression of superiority, and will ac- 
count, by this cause, for the laughter of every person 
except the judge : but does not the judge himself 
laugh as frequently as the spectators ? and can his 
laughter be explained by any feeling of elevation ? 

As the interruption of any state of mind must de- 
pend upon the mind to be interrupted and the cause* 
of interrupti<Hi, it seems necessary, in accurately esti- 
mating the production of laughter from this cause, to 
consider both the mind to be interrupted, and the mode 
of interruption ; the patient and the agent. 

With respect to the patient, or the mind to be inter- 
rupted, there are some minds light as air, excitable by 
any trifle ; some scarcely moreable ; and otiiers so be- 
numbed as not to be excitable by common occurrences. 

The undertaker's boy is amused by passing tcenen 
which have no influence upon the real mourner. 

In the anecdote respecting the ducks, stated in page 
14, the prisoner did not laugh— the judge did not 
laugh — ^they were too deeply aflected to be interrupted 
by the event which excited laughter in tiie audience. 
In this state of mmd tlie pleasure from relief is seldom 
to be expected. 

<< When Job's three friends heard of all the evil 
that was come upon him, they came every one from his 
own place; Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the 
Shuhite, and Zophar tiie Naamathite: for they had 
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made an i^ypointment together to come to mourn with 
him and to comfort him. 

<< And when they lifted up their eyes afar off, and 
knew him not, they lifted up their voice, and wept; and 
they rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust 
U£09 their heads toward heaven. 

** So they sat down with him upon the ground seven 
days and seven nights, and none spake a word unto 
him : for they saw that his grief was very great.^^ 

It appears therefore that the same cause may at the 
same time produce laughter in one part of the audience 
and tears in another, and in a third no sensation at all ; 
and the same effects may, it is obvious, be produced at 
different times in the same mind. 

With respect to the agent, or the mode of interrup- 
tion, it may be by pain or by pleasure. If by pain of 
miore intensity than the feeling interrupted, laughter 
will not be produced. If, for instance, in a court of 
justice a person was suddenly to fall down dead, the 
hitemiption would be by pain of greater intensity, and 
would not produce laughter. If the interruption is by 
pain of the tame intensity, the very relief may be 
agreeable, and produce laughter. ** Le changement 
d^^ude,"^ says D'Aguesseau, << est toujours un delasse- 
ment pour moi." Hie interruption by pain of lest in- 
tensity will be agreeable, and may produce laughter, 
as in the case of the platform falling when the six 
malefactors were executed. 

If the interruption is by pleasure, it may of course 
produce laughter, as in the case of the psalm tune and 
the hand organ, but if the interruption by pleasure 
exceed a certain limit, instead of producing laughter 
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it may excite tean : if, instead of the platform fiUling^ 
a repriere had unexpectedly arrired, tliere would not 
hare been laughter. Hie interruption from pleamire 
may of coune be suaceptible of erery Tariety of senia- 
tion between those which occasion laughter or tears: 
the effet^ whidtt they produce raiying according ^ the 
limit to which they approach. 

Hiis subject may therefore be thus explained : — 

I. The paUeni or mind interrupted. 
1. Light. 
3. Serious. 
3. Benumbed. 

II. The agent or mode of interruption. 

1. By pain of greater, equal, or less intensity. 

2. By pleasure, excessive, or not excessive. 

When the interruption is by pain of equal or less 
intensity, or by pleasure within a certain limit, laughter 
may be produced. 

Assuming that laughter will not be produced when 
the interruption is by pain of more intensity than the 
feeling interrupted, it seems to follow that, when the 
interruption is occasioned by want of good feeling in 
the disturber, laughter will seldom be produced. 

In ^e anecdote of the two clergymen,* where one of 
them had been in the pulpit all night, it would be 
scarcely possible to refrain from laughter notwithstand- 
ing the intermption of the serious thoughts of the con- 

* AntCf page 15* 
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legation, but if this had been occasioned not by the 
simplicity of the divine, but by an intention to be ridi- 
- culous, it would, from its shewing a bad state of mind, 
have failed in its object. 

The following are instances to the same effect : — 

King William, emaciated in body, with his 
lower limbs much swollen, showing his two legs to Dr. 
Radcliffe, his physician ^ the doctor said, ^ I would not 
have your majesty^s two legs for your three kingdoms.*' 

A man, fisJlen into a well, begged of a neighbour, 
who was passing by, to drag him out. ^ Call to some 
one/* said the neighbour, ^ who does not know you.*' 

The King of Prussia having invited the French ge- 
neral, oCBcers, and other prisoners of rank, to sup with 
him the evening of the memorable battle of November, 
1757, made an apology for his not treating them in the 
manner he could wieh, by saying, ** Really, gentlemen, 
I did not expect so much good company so soon." 

Hiere is scarcely an author who has written upon 
this subject who does not concur in this opinion. 

Lord Bacon says, ^ As for jest, there are certain 
things which ought to be privileged from it : namely, 
religion, matters of state, great persons, any man's pre- 
sent bunness of importance, and any case that deserveth 
pity." ^ There is no greater confusion than jest and 



it 
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« Laughter," says Addiflon, « where things sacred 
are transacted has no excuse, breaking through all the 
rules of order and decency, and manifesting a reipiss* 
ness of mind in those important matters which require 
the strictest composure and steadiness of thought.^ 

Lloyd, m his Life of Sir TVmias West, says, « His 
jests were always confined fto these rules. 1. He never 
played upon a man^s unhappiness or deformity, it being 
inhuman. 2. Not on superiors, for that is saucy and 
undutiful. 3. Not on serious or holy matters, for thafs 
irreligious ; applying to this occasion that of the Athe- 
nians, who would not suffer Pathus to pla/his comedies 
where Euripides'repeated his tragedies." 

Upon the same subject Fuller abounds with obser- 
vations. He says, ^ Jett not toith the two-edged aword 
of CUkTm word. Will nothing please thee to wash thy 
hands in but the font ? or to drink healths in but the 
church chalice ? — Profane jests will come without call- 
ing. Wherefore if, without thine intention and against 
thy will, by chance medley thou hittest scripture in 
ordinary discourse, yet fly to the city of refuge, and 
pray to God to forgive thee."-—^nd cigain, « Scoff" not 
at the natural defects of any which are not in their 
power to amend. Oh it is cruelty to beat a cripple witli 
his own crutches;" — And tigain, ** Mock not at those, 
who are misshapen by Nature. Hiere is the same reason 
of the poor and of the deformed j he that despiseth them, 
despiseth God that made them. A poor man is a picture 
of God's own making, but set in a pbiin frame not gilded ; 
a def(Mrmed man is also his workmanship, but not drawn 
with even lines and lively colours : the former not for 
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want of wealth, as the latter not for want of skill, but 
both for the pleasure of the maker.^ — And in his charac* 
ter of the good judge : — ^ The sentence of condemna- 
tion he pronounceth with all gravity, ^is best when 
steeped in the judge^s tears. He avoideth all jesting 
on men in misery: easily may he put them out of 
ooontenance, whom he hath power to put out of life." 
** No time to break jests when the heart-ctrings are about 
to be broken.** 



SECTION IV. 



RETORT. 



** It is written in the great book of nature,*^ said a 
barrister in his exordium. — ^ In what pag^e V* said tibe 
opposite counsel. ** In every page, and in every line," 
replied the barrister. 

A Scotdiman was desirous to insult Mr. Wilkes, in 
consequence of his publication entitled ^ The North 
Briton.*^ He pursued him from place to place. Mr. 
Wilkes entering a coffee-house, his attendant followed 
and sat down in the same box. — "The North Briton is 
a scoundrel," said the Scotchman. — " Certainly," an- 
swered Mr. Wilkes, " they are all scoundrels." 

Abou-Joseph, docteur Mahometan, grand justicier 
de Bagdad, travailla beaucoup d repandre la doctrine 
d^Abou Hanifah. II etoit d*une modestie pen commune 
dans ceux qui se melent dMnstruire les hommes. Ayant 
avou^ ingenument son ignorance sur un point qu^on lui 
proposoit d eclaircir on lui reprocha les sommes quil ti- 
roit du tresor royal, pour decider g^^ralement sur 
toutes les quetisons. II fit cette reponsp. « Je rc^ois 

k3 
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du tr^sor d prop<nikm de ce que je s^ais ; mais si je re- 
cevois d proportion de ce que je ne s^ais pas, toutes les 
richesses du calife ne suffiroient par pour me payer .^^ 

A young man of strong understanding entered early 
in life into holy orders. Disappointed in his prospects, 
disliking his profession, haying some money at his com- 
mand, and a very active mind unemployed, he endea- 
voured to improve his f(Hlune at the Stock Exchange. 
His acuteness was soon discovered, and he was regarded 
with considerable jealousy by some of the attendants at 
that money-market. A Jew, by the name of Israel 
Solomons, considered a man of wit, was selected for the 
purpose of ridiculing the clergyman . In the midst of the 
Stock Exchange he walked up to him, and said — ^<'You 
are a parson, I understand, sir.*' — ^^ I am a clergymaii/' 
was the answer. — ^** Pray sir," resumed Mr. Solomons, 
** can you inform this assembly how the first book of 
Esdras begins ?** — << I think I can," was answered with 
undisturbed coolness. *^ Unless I am much mistaken, 
it begins thus : * In the fulness of time a man shall be 
bom unto you, and he shall be distinguished amongst 
his fellows for effrontery and impudence, and his nanoe 
diall be Israel Solomons.* *' 

Mr. Meredith, a tory, and Mr. Cole, a whig^ were 
rival wits. In a conversation upon chartered compa- 
nies, Mr. Cole said, they were but a name^ their 
liberties and the liberties of England were destroyed. — 
Mr. Meredith was taking a pinch of snuff. — ** Why, 
that snuff-box,** said Mr. Cole, << is large enough to hold 
all the charters and all the liberties of all the chartered 
companies.** — ^ Large enough,*' answered Mr. Meve* 
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dith, ^ I dare say to hold all the liheities, except those 
which yoa take.^ 

A clergyman was patronixed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don who was patronized by the Queen. — ^Tlie Bishop 
gave him a living — ^ Not for your merit,^' said an ac- 
quaintance, ^ but because you are the Queen's Bishop's 
Pawn/' — ^ But I have got a move," said the clergy- 
man. 

Retort exhibits good nature above the mflucBee of 
anger, and intellect upon its guard. The good hofse^ 
man is scarody perceived to be thrown, who quickly 
recovereth the saddle . It is, therefore, a source of plea- 
sure by enabling the audience to indulge the feding of 
justice in the retaliation, and of kindness in rejoicing at 
a falling man's rising. It may, therefore, excite laughter 
in these cases where it does not excite high and noble 
sentiment. 

There is an unexpected made cf ekewkiff dU- 
pUtuurey which is nearly allied to retort. 

Wilkes with a friend, went to Dolly's to dine. A 
person was sitting in a box eating a beef-steak. Wilkes 
doubting whether he would have beef or mutton-steak, 
said to this person : — « Pray, sir, is the beef tender?'* 
** Why don't you order a steak and try, instead of 
asking me," was the answer. *^Do you not see," said 
Wilkes, taming to his friend, << the difference between 
this man and a bear ? They take a bear to the stake, 
here, they bring the stake to the bear." 

<< I wish you would not interrupt our conversation 



SECTION VI. 



MOCK LAUGHTER. 



As laughter is a proof of being pleased, we see in 
society that persons laugh in testimony of being pleased, 
although they are not pleased. This in a great city is, 
perhaps, the most common species of laughter. Persons 
laugh, as evidence of their being in an agreeable state 
of mind, without any necessity or reality in their 
laughter. 

This species of laughter is noticed by Dr. Johnson 
in tile Idler, where he says, — ** My next resolution was 
to be a fine gentleman. I frequented the polite cofiee- 
faouses, grew acquainted with all the men of humonr, 
and gained the right of bowing familiarly to half the 
nobility. In this new scene of life, my great labour 
was to learn to laugh. I had been used to consider 
laughter as the effect of merriment ; but I soon learned 
that it is one of the arts of adulation ; and from laugh- 
ing only to show that I was pleased, / now began to 
kiygh when I wished to please. This was, at first, very 
difficult. I sometimes heard the story with dull in- 
difference, and not exalting myself to merriment by one 
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gradatioD, burst out suddenly into an awkward noise, 
which was not always favourably interpreted. Some- 
times I was behind the rest of the company, and lost 
the grace of laughing by delay j and sometimes, when 
I began at the right time, I was deficient in loudness or 
in leng^. But, by diligent imitation of the best models^ 
I attained at last such flexibility of muscles, that I was 
always a welcome auditor of a story, and got the repu- 
tation of a good-natured fellow.*^ 



SECTION VII. 



COMPOUND LAUGHTER. 



This arises from the union of any two, or more, of 
the simple causes ; as the sudden feeling of superiority, 
and the interruption of painful feeling, &c. 



PART II- 



^fitfi 0f%att(i^^< 



USES OF LAUGHTER. 



I. 

IT 18 PLKASURB. 

That it is pleasure, or rather the sign of pleasure, 
who can doubt? 

^ Laughter/^ says Addison, *< if we consider how, by 
unexpected transient glances of joy, it dissipates gloom, 
must be acknowledged to be a good oonnteipoise 
to the spleen, and it seems reasonable that we should be 
capable of receiving joy from what is no real good to us, 
since we can receive grief from what is no great evil. It 
spreads a pleasantry of temper over multitudes at once; 
and one merry easy mind may by this means diffuse a 
a like disposition over all who are in company. Tliere 
is nothing of which we are more communicative, than a 
good jest; and many a man, who is incapable of 
obliging us otherwise, can oblige us by his mirth.^* 

<< Lycurgus,*^ says Plutarch, ** sacrificed to the God 
of LAughter, at LAcedaemon, because he would mingle 
their feasts and assemblies with mirth, to ease the 
trouble of theur strict and hard life.*^ 
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II. 



IT 18 PLEASURE, WITH THE CONSCIOUSNESS THAT, 
ALTHOUGH PAIN MAY EXIST, IT IS NOT CAUSED 
BT THE LAUGHER. 

Although the pleasure by which laughter is pro- 
duced is frequently attended by pain in the olirjeGt of 
the laughter, it is, at least, free from the sportsman^s 
reflection, that the laugher is the cause of the misery by 
which his pleasure is produced. 

We see children laughing at the miseries they 
inflict on every unfortunate animal, which comes within 
their power. All savages are ingenious in ocntrivingy 
and happy in executing the most exquisite tortures ; 
and the common people of all countries are delighted 
with nothing so much as bull-baitings, prise-€gfat- 
ings, and other spectacles of cruelty and honor. 
Though civilization may in some degree abate tiiii 
native ferocity, it can never quite extirpate it; the 
most polished are not ashamed to be pleased with 
scenes of little less barbarity, and to the disgrace of 
human nature, to dignify them with the name of sports. 
They arm cocks with artificial weapons, whidi nature 
had kindly denied to their malevolence, and with 
shouts of applause and triumph, see them plunge them 
into each other^s hearts ; they view with delight the 
trembling deer and defenceless hare, flying for hours in 
the utmost agonies of terror and despair, and at last sink- 
ing under fiitigne, devoured b^ their merciless pursuers; 
they see with joy the beautiful pheasant and haimless 
partridge drop from their flight, weltering in their blood, 
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or perhaps perishing with wounds and hunger under the 
cover of some friendly thicket, to which they have in 
vain retreated for safety : they triumph over the un- 
suspecting fish, whom they have decoyed by an insi- 
dious pretence of feeding, and drag him from his native 
element by a hook fixed to and tearing out his entrails : 
and, to add to all this, they spare neither labour nor 
expense to preserve and propagate these innocent 
animals, for no other end, but to multiply the objects of 
their persecution.^^* 



in. 

IT DIMINISHES OUR SENSE OF DEFECTS IN ANOTHER 
WHICH WE HAYB NOT THE POWER TO REMEDY. 

We shed tears from sjrmpathy with real and neces- 
sary distress : we burst into laughter from want of sym- 
pathy with what is unreasonable and unnecessary. The 
follies and absurdities that men commit, or the odd 
accidents that befall them, afford us amusement from 
the very rejection of false claims upon our S3rmpathy, 
and end in laughter. If every tiling that went wrong, 
if every vanity or weakness in another gave us a sensi- 
ble pang, it would be hard indeed ; but as long as the 
disagreeablenesB of the consequences of a sudden dis- 
aster is kept out of sight by the immediate oddity of 
the circumstances, and the absurdity or unaccountable- 
ness of a foolish actitm is the most striking thing in it, 
the ludicrous prevails over the pathetic, and we receive 
pleasure instead of pain from the farce of life which is 

* See Jenyns'iDisqaiiitione. 

r 3 
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played before lu, and wfaidi discomposes (mt giaviijf 
as often as it fiuls to move our anger or our pity. 



IV. 
IT EXP08B8 THE RIDICULOUS. 

A tall man stood up in the middle of tiie pit at 
CoTent Garden Theatre, to the great annoyance of all 
who were behind him. Hiere was a general cry ci, 
** Sit down, sit down ! Turn him out ! turn him 
out !" but it was all in vain ; he retained his position. 
There was a moments silence. << Leave him alone, 
poor fellow,^* said an Irishman : << he b a tailor resting 
himself." 

Wit, whether it be from the pleasure whidi the 
mind feels in recovering itself from any artificial 
gravity, or the pleasure in sudden and public numifeS' 
tations of any intellectual excellence, or in other caosei^ 
has considerable, and, perhaps, improper power ki a 
large assembly. 

The bill in the House of Commons for taxing dogi^ 
was rejected by a proposal from a country member to 
introduce a clause extending it to cats. 

^ I will go over to the neutrality,** said Kr. Buikie, 
in a celebrated speedi, when he threw down the 
which he said was a specimen of the instraments 
cealed by the conspirators. — ** It is, I see, the 
neutrality," said Mr. Sheridan. 

When it was proposed, notwithstanding the opposi- 
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tion of Mr. Enkine, tbat a statue to Lord Mehrille 
should be erected m Edinburgh, the majority moved 
that it shouM be an equestrian statue, to which Mr. 
Erskine assented, as there was already an 'equestrian 
statue to the Duke of Cumberland, and it would save 
considerable expence if Lord Melyille were put up be- 
hind his grace. 

Ridicule is fit for refiiting error and supporting truth, 
for restraining wrong conduct, and inciting to the prac- 
tice of what b right. It attacks not the false but the 
absurd in tenets ; its object is not the criminal, but the 
foolish and silly in conduct j and in doctrine it is lerel- 
led against palpable eiror and absurdity ; — those dog- 
mas, which are beyond the scope of codi reasoning, are 
within the confines of ridicule. In ccxnedy it has 
great influence ; in tragedy it never legally obtains 
admittance. Awkwardness, rusticity, ignorance, cowar- 
dice, levity, foppery, pedantry and afiectation come 
under its lash. Against murder, cruelty, parricide, in- 
gratitude, perfidy,* to raise a laugh excites disgust. Tlie 
tragic poet punishes these by taking a diflerent route. 

Our passions of every kind lead to wild enthusiastie 
apprehensions of their several ebjects. When any ob- 
ject seems great in comparison of ourselves, our minds 
are apt to run into a perfect veneration : when an ob- 
ject appears formidable, a weak mind will run into a 
panic, an unreasonable, impotent horror. Now in both 

* An ancient pagan woald have added to this black eatalogns 
the crime of adnltery, though in oor Christian theatres there is 
not a more common subject of langhter, than this indeliable re- 
proach of British taste I 
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these cases, by our sense of ridkolous, we are made ca- 
pable of relief from any pleasant, ingenioas well-wisher, 
by more effectual means, than the most solemn, sedate 
reasoning. Nothing is so properly applied to the faJae 
grandeur, either of good or eril, as ridicule : nothing 
will sooner prevent our exoessiTe admiration of mixed 
grandeur, or hinder our being led by that, whidi is, 
perhaps, really great in such an object, to imitate also 
and approTe what is really mean. 



IT ENABLES US TO CORRECT SOME OF OUR OWV 

DEFECTS. 

Hartley says, " Laughter is useful not only in re- 
spect of the good effects which it has upon the body, 
and the present amusement and relaxation that it aflbrds 
to the mind, but also, because it puts us upon rectify- 
ing what is so amiss, or any other similar error, in one 
another, or in children, and has a tendency to remove 
many prejudices from custom and education. Thus 
we often laugh at children, rustics, and foreigners, ^en 
yet they act right, according to the truly natural, sim- 
ple, and uncomipted dictates of reason and pK^riety, 
and are guilty of no other inconsistency than what 
arises from the usurpations of custom over nature ; and 
we often take notice of this, and correct ourselves, in 
consequence of being diverted by it.* 



»» 
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VI. 

THE ITATB OF THE LAUGHBR^S MIED MAT BE 

DI8COYERED BT HI8 LAUGHTER. 

Laughter being the outward and risible sign of 
Hie laugher^s joy, the breathing of the soul, a skilful 
observer may generally gain an insight into the structure 
of his mind from the nature of his laughter. 

** In order/* says (I think) Addison, " to look into any 
person^s temper, 1 generally make my first observatioa 
upon his laugh, whether he is easily moved, and what 
are the passages which throw him into that agreeable 
kind of convulsion. People are never so much un- 
guarded as when they are pleased ; and laughter being 
a visible symptom of some inward 8ati^u:tion, it is 
then, if ever, we may believe the faces. Their is, 
perhaps, no better index to point out to us the particu- 
larities of the mind than this, which is, in itself, one of 
the chief distractions of our rationality.* 



n 



When Dr. Franklin came to England to implore the 
attention of our government to the representatioiis 
made by America, was ordered to attend at the Privy 
Council, when he was g^^ossly insulted by Mr. Wed- 
derbum. At the sallies of wit all the members of the 
counsel, except Lord North, were in fits of laughter. 
Dr. Franklin told Mr. Lee, one of his counsel, after the 
business was concluded, that he was indifierent to 
Mr. Wedderbum^s speech, but that he was indeed 
sincerely scnry to see the lords of council before whom 
all the colony affairs were tried, manifest a state 
of mind not likely to act in a candid and impartial 
manner upon any future American quettioii. 
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^ He 18 a derer man,*' said a lady, speaking of a gentle- 
man whom she had nerer before seen, and who had not 
spoken a word, ^ he alwa]^ laughs in the right place.** 

We all remember Shakespeare^s obsenratioDs upon 
Caadus: — 

'' He loyes no pla3r8, 
As thoa dost, Anthony : he hears no music : 
Seldom he smiles : and smiles in such a toH, 
As if he mocked himself; and soocned hk spirit. 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be nerer at heart*s ease, 
Whilst they behold a greater than themselyes. 

JuKut C€Baar, 

An intelligent medical (Hend once said to me tiiat 
he always considered wit by a powerful minded many 
when in a dangerous illness, to be a bad s3rmpton 3 as it 
was evidence of an effort to relieve itself from painful 
sensation. — During the French Revolution, when Danton 
was going from his prison to the place of execution, he 
talked only of the pleasures of the country. — ^Tlie well- 
known story of the witticism of Sir Tliomas More, when 
his head being laid upon the block, he put his beard 
aside, saying, << Tliis has committed no treason;** is 
praised by Addison, as a proof of his tranquillity. Was 
Addison right in this inference ? 

So too turbulent laughter frequently exhibits a for- 
lorn or ill reflated mind. Hie women of the town often 
laugh : Do they ever smile ? 

Such are the different manifestations of joy^Hie 
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nature of which is thus described by South. *^ In the 
next place for the lighttMxne passion of joy : it is not that 
which often usurps this name j that trivial, yanishing, 
superficial thing, that only gilds the apprehension and 
plays upon the surface of the soul. It is not the mere 
ca-ackling of thorns, a sudden blaze of the spirits, the 
exultation of a tickled fancy, or a pleased appetite. Joy 
is a masculine and a severe thing, the recreation of the 
judgment, the jubilee of reason. It is the result of a 
real good suitably applied. It commences upon the 
solidities of truth, and the substance of fruition. It does 
not run out in voice, but fills the soul, as God does the 
universe, silently and without noise.** 

It is thus that an insight is gained into the mind by 
laughter ^ and, perhaps, observations upon pictures and 
laughter are amongst the best, if not the best mental 
indices. Coleridge in bis Biographia Literaria says, — 

^ When I was at Rome, among many other visits to 
the tomb of Julius the Second, 1 went thither once with a 
Prussian artist, a man of genius and great vivacity d feel- 
ing. Aa we were gazing on Michael Angelo^s Moses, our 
conversation turned on the horns and beard of that stu- 
pendous statue, of the necessity of each to support the 
other, — of the super-human effect of the former, and the 
necessity of the existaice of both, to give a hannony and 
integrity both to the image and the feeling excited by it. 
Conceive them removed, and the statue would become 
im-natural without being m^Mr-natural. We called to 
mind the horns of the rising sun, and I repeated the 
noble passage from * Taylor^s Holy Dying.* That 
horns were the emblem of power among the Eastern 
nations, and are still retained as sach in Abyvinia — 
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the Achelous of the ancient Greeks — and the probable 
ideas and feelings that originally suggested the mix- 
ture of the human and the brute form in the fig^ure, by 
which they realised the idea of their mysterious Pan, a 
representing intelligence blended with a darker power, 
deeper, mightier, and more uniyersal than the ccMiscioas 
intellect of man — than intellig^ce ; — all these fhougfafs 
and recollections passed in processioD before our minds. 
My companion, who possessed more than his diare of 
the hatred which his countrjrmen bore to the French, 
had just observed to me, — * A Frencfamany sir, is the 
only animal in the human shape, that by no possilnlity 
can lift itself up to religion or poetry :* when, lo ! two 
French officers of distinction entered the church. 
< Mark you,^ whispered the Prussian, * the first thing, 
those scoundrels will notice (for they will begin by in- 
stantly noticing the statue in parts, without one mo- 
ment's pause of admirati<m impressed by the whole) 
will be the horns and the beard ^ and the associations 
which they will immediately connect with them, will 
be those of a he-goat and a cuckold.* Nerer did man 
gruess more luckily. Had he inherited a portion of the 
great legislator's prophetic powers, whose statue we had 
been contemplating, he could scarcely have uttered 
words more coincident with the result; for eren as he 
had said, so it came to pass.'' 

Lord Bacon divides his treatise upon man as an in- 
dividual into the body and mind in union, and into 6ie 
body and mind considered separately. Under the fint 
branch, or the body and mind in union, he considers how 
the body and mind respectively act upon each other, whidi 
he calls « The Doctrine of Impression," and how 
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the body and mind respectiyely disclose each other, 
which he calls «Thb Doctrine of Disco yert." 

The discovery of the mind by the body, it either by 
the body at rest or in motion. 

The shape of the fiice, whidi has been examined in 
physio^omy, and the form of the skull which has 
been considered in phrenology, are mental indices 
of the body at rest. Gesture, walking, &c. of the 
whole body in motion; tears, blushing, paleness, 
laughter, in all its Tarieties, kc. are indices from the 
countenance in fnotion ; they are the certain subtle 
motions and labours of the eyes, fece, looks and ges- 
ture, which, as Cicero elegantly saith, are ^ Anhni 
Janua.^* 

<< Aristotle,** says Lord Bacon, << hath Tery ingeniously 
and diligently handled the features of the body, but not 
the gestures of the body, which are no less comprehensible 
by art, and of greater use and adyantage. For the 
lineaments of the body do disdote the dispositioii and 
inclination of the mind in general ; but the motions of 
the countenance and parts do not only so, but do farther 
disclose the present humor and state of the mind and 
will. For as your msgesty saith most aplyand eleganUyj 
* As the tongue speaketh to the ear, so the gesture 
speaketh to the eye.* And therefore a number of 
subtle persons, whose eyes do dwell upon the fiioes and 
fitshions of men, do well know the advantage of this 
observation, as being most part of their ability ; neither 
can it be denied, but that it is a great disooTcry of dis- 
simulatioDs, and a great directioii in businen.** 

G 



INDECENCY. —SUPERIORITY.— 

MALICE. 



Tlie power of gainiDg an infdgfat into the mind of 
the laugher is peculiarly manifest, either in laughter 
at Indecency, or from the opinion of Superiority, or in 
Malicious Wit. 



INDECENCY. 

Tlie pleasure from indecency seems to originate in 
exciting lascirious sensations, and in breaking through 
the restraint imposed upon such conversation ; and is, 
therefore, a frequent source of laughtor in gross mind*. 

^ Wanton jests/^ says Fuller, ^ make fools laugh, 
and wise men frown.** 

Take for instance the story of the Lady Godiva 
riding naked through the streets of Coventry. This 
interests or disgusts according to the mind to whidi it 
is presented. In one class it excites serious reflection ; 
in another, all the ludicrous associations attendant upon 
Peeping Tom. 
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The story of Godiva is not a fiction, as many sup 
pose it. At least it is to be found in Matthew of West^ 
minster, and is not of a nature to have been a mere in- 
vention. Her name, and that of her husband, Leofric, 
are mentifmed in an old charter recorded by another 
early historian. Whether it was owing to Leofric or 
not, does not appear ; but Coventry was subject to a 
very oppressive tollage, by which the feudal lord en- 
joyed the grater part of the profit of all marketable 
commodities. Tlie countess entreated her lord to g^e 
up his feudal right, but in vain. At last, wishing to 
put an end to her importunities, he told her, either in a 
spirit of bitter jesting, or with a playful raillery tiiat 
could not be bitter with so sweet an earnestness, that 
he would give up the tax provided she rode through 
the city of Coventry naked. She took him at his 
word, and said die would. One may imagine the 
astonishment of a fierce unlettered chieftain, not rat- 
tinged with chivalry, at hearing a woman, and that too 
oi the greatest delicacy and rank, maintaining seriously 
her intention of acting in a manner contrary to all that 
was supposed fitting for her sex, and at the same time 
fOTcing upon him a sense of the very beauty of her 
conduct by its principled excess. It is probable that 
as he could not prevail upon her to give up her design, 
he had sworn some religious oath when he made his 
promise : but be thb as it may, he took every possible 
precaution to secure her modesty from hurt. Hie peo- 
ple of Coventry were ordered to keep within doors, to 
close up all their windows and outlets, and not to give 
a glance into the streets upon pain of death. The day 
came ; and Coventry, it may be imagined, was silent 
as death. Hie lady went out at the palace door, was 
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wt OD honeback, and at tiie aame time diTested of her 
wiappmc^ gaimcnt, as if she had been going into a 
bath; then taking the fiUet from her head, die letdown 
her long and lorely tresses, which poured around her 
body like a reil ; and so, with only her white legs re- 
maining conspicuous, took her gentle way through tiie 
streets.* 

What scene can be more touching to tiie imagina- 
tion ! — beauty, modesty, feminine softness, a daring 
sjrmpathy ; an extravagance, producing by the noble- 
ness of itsol^ject and the strange gentkness of its means^ 
the grave and profound effect of tiie most reverend 
custom. We may suppose the scene taking place la 
the warm noon ; the doors all shut, the windows dosed ; 
the earl and his court serious and wondering; tbe odier 
inhabitants, many of them g^usfaing with grateful tean, 
and all reverently listening to hear the footsteps of the 
horse ; and lastly, the lady herself with a downcast but 
not a shamefaced eye, looking towards the earth through 
her flowing locks, and riding through the dumb and 

deserted streets, like an angelic spirit. It was an 

honourable superstition in that part of the country, that 
a man who ventured to look at the fair saviour of his 
native town, was struck Uind. But the vulg^ use 
to which this superstition has been turned 1^ some 
writers of late times, is not so honourable. The whole 
story is as unvulgar and as sweetly serious as can be 
conceived. 

* " Nnda/' says Matthew of Wesiminster^ " eqaam aacca - 
dens, crines capiti* et tricas dissolvens, corpoi soam totam, 
praeter cnira candidissima, Inde veUtit" 
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SUPERIORITY. 

Wi^ respect to the laughter from snperiority, as it 
is a sign of the consciotisness of superiority which may 
he either from ignorance, seeing only part of the tmthy 
or from intellig^ence, seeing the whole truth, the igno- 
rance or the intelligence may be discovered by the 
laughter. 

Ought not the laughter from ignorance, which 
is often a source of pain in the object of the laugher, 
to be a source of pleasure as it is a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of superiority? Tlie laughter, for in- 
stance, in a public assembly, at any depression of 
superiority is a tacit acknowledgment of the supe- 
riority ; and although often the cause of pain from the 
imagination of insulted dignity, ought rather to be ihe 
cause of pleasure ; and thus what is frequently the source 
of pain in the object of the laughter, may be conrerted 
into the consciousness that the laugher himsdf is the 
true object of commiseraticm. 

May it not, in general, be considered as true, that 
this tendency to laughter is the sign of a mind which 
does not take an extensire survey of things, but looks 
only at the angles and comers and parts of the truth. 

** Merrily conceited men," says Lord Bacon, ** sel- 
dom penetrate ftirther than the superficies of 
wfaidi is the piniit where the jest lies.** 
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Locke says, ^ And hence peifaaps may be ^ven 
flome reason of that common ofaienrationy that men who 
hare a §^at deal of wit, and prompt memories, have 
not always the clearest judgement or deepest reason : 
for wit lying moRt in the assemblage of ideas, and pot' 
ting those together with quickness and Tariety, wherein 
can be found the least difference or congruity, thereby 
to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visicMis in 
the fancy : judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the 
other side, in separating carefully one from another, 
ideas wherein can be found the least difference, thereby 
to avoid being misled by similitude and by affinity to 
take one thing for another. This is a way of proceed- 
ing quite contrary to metaphor and allusion, wherein 
for the most part lies that entertainment and pleasantry 
of wit, which strikes so lirely on the fency, and there- 
fore is so acceptable to all people, because its beauty 
appears at first sight, and there is required no labour 
oC thought to examine what truth or reason the agree- 
ableness of the picture, and the gaity of the fimcy : and 
it is a kind of an affront to go about to examine it by 
the severe rules of truth and good reason ; whereby it 
appears that it consists in something that is not per- 
fectly conformable to them/^ 

So too, Hartley observes, ^ Persons who give them- 
selves much to mirth, wit, and humour, must thereby 
greatly disqualify their understanding^ for the search 
after truth ; inasmuch as by the perpetual hunting after 
apparent and partial agreements and disagreements as 
in words, and indirect accidental circumstances, whilst 
the true natures of the things themselves aflfi>rd real 
agreements and disagreements, that are very diffierent, 
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or quite opposite, a man must by deg^rees pervert all 
his notions of things themselves, and become unable to 
see them as they really appear to considerate sober- 
minded inquirers. He must lose all bis assodationa of 
the visible ideas of things, their names, symbols, &c. 
with their useful practical relations and properties ; and 
get, in their stead, accidental, indirect, and unnatural 
oopj unctions of circumstances, that are really foreign 
to each other, or oppositions of those that are united.^ 



MALICIOUS wrr. 

Lord Burleigh, in his advice to his son, says — ^ Be 
not scurrilous in thy conversation, nor satirical in your 
jests: the one will make thee unwelcome to all com- 
pany, the other will pull on quarrels and get thee 
hatred of thy best friends ; for sulphurous jests, when 
they savour too much of truth, leave a bitterness in the 
minds of those that are touched: and, though I have 
already pointed at this inclusive, yet I think it ncc^ 
sary to leave it to thee as a special caution ; because I 
have seen so many prone to quip and gird, as tliey 
would rather lose their friends than their jests. And if 
by chance their boiling brains yield any quaint scofF, 
they travail to be delivered of it, like a woman with 
chUd : these nimble apprehensions are but the froth of 
wit." 

Gaudeii,iii his life of Hooker, says— <*Tliere was no 
gift of grace more eminent in Mr. Hooker, than that 



< 
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mosaic work of a meek and mootfa temper. He was 
witiiout any point or ptmgencjr by way of perBonal 
reflecAioM, or satiric bitterness. He writes as intent 
to the cause and subject matter, not to the quality or 
infirmity of the person ; keeping to that g<dden sajring 
in his preface, 'Hiere will come a time when three 
words, uttered with diarity>and meekness, will leceiTe a 
far more blessed reward, than three thousand Tolomes 
written with disdainful diarpnesi of wit.*** 



THE END. 
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